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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 


By Henry C. Devine. 


HIE Nottingham School Board in a recently issued 
W circular-letter invite the very careful attention of their 
Head Teachers to a series of suggestions made by Dr. 
6; B. Paton, on “ How Elementary Schools (day and 
Nevening) may be made more effective i in forming the 
wiorsl character of the youth of our country.” 

The pressing importance of the subject and the widespread ne- 
cessity for action in the direction indicated is most apparent. 

The author of this latest manifesto but emphasises and brings 
within the range of practical politics, so to speak, the generally ac- 
cepted dictum that education in elementary manners is as important 
as instruction in elementary facts—or to frame it in Ruskinian 
phrase that the art of living is founded “ not merely on facts which 
can be communicated, but on dispositions which require to be 
created.” 

After fully recognizing the incongruence of good men emerging 
from early conditions of life, seemingly fatal to the growth of 
virtue and refinement, and bad men who had the advantage 
of best example and precept in their younger days, it is still 
difficult to exaggerate the formative influences of childhood. 
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Sweet and healthy early surroundings, moral discipline, the incul- 
cation of polite and cleanly habits, bright rooms, cheerful pictures, 
pure books, and chivalrously hard-fought games go a long way in 
producing men of the type figured by Robertson, of Brighton, as 
“firm, daring, true, men who can’t be put down in the cause of 
right, yet who are at the same time tender, gentle, loving.” 

Without ignoring the individual influence of many teachers, 
this aspect of education has hitherto been greatly neglected in our 
elementary schools. 

As head of probably the largest Working Lad’s Institute in the 
kingdom, the writer had constantly to ask boys fresh from the 
Board Schools to take off their caps in his private office—to use 
the prefix “Sir” when replying to a gentleman’s question—and to 
abstain from promiscuous spitting and such like habits. It was 
also difficult for a while to convince them that courtesy was con- 
sistent with strength, respect with independence, politeness with 
robustness, and other elementary truths which the refined atmos- 
phere of a well ordered English home, and the “good form” of 
public schools make apparent to the sons of leisured people. 

Not that such boorish manners were an index to bad hearted- 
ness— 

The opposite was often the case—they were the outcome of sheer 
ignorance. To put it shortly, the board school boys need a crusade 
against vulgarity as badly as their more gently nurtured brothers 
at the public schools require a mission against snobbery. 

A brief resumé of Dr. Paton’s roughly formulated proposals 
will indicate the most promising lines of reform. 

Elementary Schools and National Character. 

First.—From a conviction that the reading lessons of the school 
ought to touch the imagination and the emotions in regard to life 
and character more than they do, it is advocated that more bio- 
graphical reading, and narratives of adventure of a noble type, 
giving the teacher opportunity of illustrating and impressing high 
ideals of character, should be provided. 
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Secondly.—The utilisation of the power of song for the same 
purpose and the introduction of striking pictures appealing to the 
highest moral sense of children, to be occasionally exchanged from 
one school to another are advocated. 

In this connection, The Outlook, referring in a recent issue to 
Mr. T. C. Horsfall’s excellent pioneer work in connection with 
the elementary schools of Manchester, editorially observed that 
that city has too long had what was meant for England. 

Thirdly.—The evils of worthless and immoral literature must 
be met by creating a taste for intelligent, educative, and healthful 
reading. 

The reading class in the upper standards of day schools and 
evening schools affords an excellent opportunity of forming abiding 
book loving habits. 

Fourthly.—This principal proposal is a plea for the establish- 
ment in each school of a Boys’ Guild of Honour, to set forth and 
promote the following five elements of noble character in which 
lads should be taught to rejoice and strive to excel. 

1.—Courage. 2.—Truth. 3.—Self-command. 4.—Generous 
fair play. 5.—Chivalry under the three aspects of: Help of the 
weak ; the rescue of those in danger; the deliverance of those in 
any way oppressed. 

In connection with this department a Boys’ Life Brigade is de- 
signed in which, along with purely physical exercises, there will be 
special sets of drill for the saving of life from fire, from drowning 
and from accident, with the object of ingraining the general con- 
ception of helpfulness for others. 

Fifthly.—In addition to the ordinary religious teaching there 
should be much more direct and emphatic moral instruction deal- 
ing with the actual relations of life at home, at work, in com- 
panionships, and all civic relationships. 

Sixthly.—The leisure and social life of young people in the day 
time and the evening, pressingly needs occupying. 

The thorough organisation of games as in our great public schools 
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would be most beneficial, together with the appointment of elder 
boys as prepositors or prefects to supervise them. 

For those who have left school many excellent boys’ clubs have 
now been established throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Many more are needed if the good done in Sunday schools is 
not to be largely effaced during the week time. 

Every Sunday school in working class districts should have its 
lads’ club as a matter of course. 

Another commendable suggestion under this heading is that 
every day school ought to have on Old Scholars’ Association. 
This would be but one more means of grafting into the elementary 
school system ideas which have proved so useful in promoting 
esprit de corps in our public schools and cherishing loyalty and 
maintaining relationships with former companions and teachers, 
which are so helpful in after life. Exigencies of space prevent a 
fuller portrayal of the need for this enterprise and the tremendous 
benefits capable of resulting from its adoption. 

The scheme allows free scope for the individualities and idio- 
syncrasies of leaders and led. 

It is not proposed to adopt the methods of a moral “ forcing 
house’’ or attempt to drill bright and active lads into one dry type 
by a rigid plan, but rather by disciplined enthusiasm and the in- 
culcation of magnanimity to conquer callousness, exhibit lowness 
in its true light, make boys more sensitive to honour and goodness, 
and generally help forward the time when, in the words of Ruskin, 
elementary school education will include the cultivation of ‘a bias 


for chaste lives, knightly, faithful, holy in thought, lovely in word 
and deed.” 
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THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. 


An Address to a meeting of the Purleigh Colonists and 
their friends. 


By John C. Kenworthy. 





fea who are gathered here, are representatives of the 
discontent which exists in so many people in our Society. 
The discontent is of two kinds ; first, with our personal 
lives, which we find are not happy, not good, not 
worthy of our own respect as we should wish them to 
be; second, with the present organisation of society which denies 
to men happiness, goodness, self-respect. We here have allowed 
our discontent to carry us farther than most, and we have, some of 
us altogether, and some of us partially, given up our former ways 
of life, with the employments, positions, property, habits and even 
friends, we formerly had, and have come together to try and find 
a way of living, a society, in which we may enjoy the happiness, good- 
ness, self-respect we so much desire. 

How great the change has been! Who among us could have 
imagined the new needs, the undreamed-of difficulties, the true 
nature of the work of realising the new life? We find ourselves 
step by step surely compelled to discard from our lives all the 
principles and methods by which the old society is organised, and 
to discover and apply new principles and methods. 

One special and all-important matter in which experience demands 
from us to make such a change, is that of the making of plans for 
our lives as individuals and asa community. We have come out of 
a society where it is assumed as a first necessity that men must live 
by scheming. We have been taught and we have unquestioningly 
practised this teaching, not doubting it until experience in the effort 
to live the new life compels us to doubt ; believing that our success in 
life, our life itself, depends upon our ability to get other people to 
serve our schemes. It is in this spirit and belief that in our old 
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society, kings and rulers, landowners and capitalists, by means of 
the power their property gives to them, compel the nations to live 
under ¢heir scheme of life which makes them rich and powerful, 
while those who serve their scheme, the tax-payers and workers, 
are poor. The schoolboy is taught a trade or profession and with 
it, taught how to intrigue, maneuvre, scheme, so as to be success- 
ful in his trade or profession. ‘‘ Look to the future ; lay your long 
and skilful plans for the getting, preservation, or increase of 
property and advantages; use others as your servants, your tools ; 
and by such means make your life secure and comfortable.” This 
is the current doctrine, which rules throughout the lives of all men 
in our society. It is even the doctrine upon which men organise 
their efforts to remove the evil which the doctrine itself creates. 
For what are all political and social struggles in all nations, but the 
efforts of the successful (the rich and powerful) to retain the un- 
successful, the poor and weak, as the servants of their schemes : and 
the efforts of these poor and weak, the slaves, in their several 
political parties, to escape this slavery and impose their own scheme 
of life upon the rest of mankind? 

So overwhelmingly is this the fact that I think no one of us will 
deny that when he began the effort to live the better life, he did 
sO, assuming without question that his first business must be this 
very one of seeking to draw others into his own plans, his own 
schemes for the new life. And we must all even now know the 
temptation (whether we yield to it or not), to regard this or that 
person as a means which we, by making him serve our plan or 
scheme, can use to create for ourselves new circumstances and a 
new, good life. Only by repeated failures do we at last realise the 
truth; the truth contrary to our old dispositions; the truth so 
desperate, so impossible to live by as we at first deem; the truth 
embodied in the Gospel saying, “‘ The kingdom of God cometh not 
with observation : neither shall they say, lo here! or there! for lo, 
the kingdom of God is within you.” 


The meaning of which, we at last learn to be this: The king- 
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dom of God (the name Jesus gave to this new life, new society, 
which we seek) is that order or society which results from the 
presence in man of that loving and truthful spirit, or nature, which 
we call the Spirit or nature of God. The first, last, and perfect 
proof of the existence of this kingdom, then, is the presence in 
men of this spirit, this nature. This presence cannot be shewn in, 
or proved by, any of those external signs which in all our former 
lives we have been (in religion, politics, business and affairs gener- 
ally) accustomed to regard. We cannot say of it that it resides 
in any system of laws, in any dogma or creed, in any particular 
mode of action, in any especial place, time, or set of circumstances, 
or that any plan or scheme whatever will realise it. But it resides 
in every feeling of sympathy and love which men feel for each 
other ; in every impulse of truthfulness which urges men to the 
discovery and expression of truth, of the knowledge of the fact 
of life by which we live. Every action done, and every method 
of work and life followed by men belongs, then, to the kingdom 
of God, when it is prompted by and subject to the spirit, or nature 
of love and truth. 

So soon as I realise this, my relations to my fellow creatures, 
the eyes with which I look upon them, are changed. No man 
may any longer be thought of as a possible means to my own ends, 
a possible servant of my plans, however wise and good I may 
believe myself to be in choosing ends and making plans. A man is 
first and last a creature whose end is that he shall be filled with the 
spirit or nature of love and truth; and I must regard him in this 
light only. Whatever plan of life, order of society, may come to 
be adopted among men will be right and good, if it fall out amon 
men who so regard each other; it will be wrong and bad if it fall 
out among men who are trying to win others to any kind of ex- 
ternal acceptance of their own personal plans, whether by force, 
offer of gain, or persuasion. 

A view of life, this is, so far from all that the mass of men believe 
and do, that on first hearing it is laughed at as a dream, a fanaticism. 
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And yet, it is neither new nor rare among men. All through the 
past and present of human life, the world throughout, it is present 
as the veins and drifts of gold are present in the earth. Only search 
for it is needed. Here, for instance, is the translation of writings 
preserved for over 2,000 years among the Chinese; writings, upon 
which a great religious cult is built, and which have been studied 
and explained, obscured and re-discovered, by school upon school 
of the learned, just as the Bible has been treated in Europe. Among 
these writings, which are devoted to the exposition of this very view 
and spirit of life which we are discussing, I came upon the follow- 
ing passage (one of many such) in the books of Kwang-tze. He 
says, speaking of the Tao, the great Way of the Spirit, the con- 
ception of life which stands in the Chinese world as God stands 
in the Christian world : 


“When one treads on the foot of another man in the market place 
he apologises on the ground of the bustle, if an elder tread on his 
younger brother, he proceeds to comfort him; ifa parent treads on a 
child, he says and does nothing.” 


As much as to say—with a stranger, to whom you are indifferent, 
you feel it necessary to be polite over the hurt you give him; with 
the brother you love, you feel it necessary to show your concern 
for the hurt. But with your child, whose life is bound up with 
your own, apologies and expressions of concern are needless, un- 
thought of; you simply act inevitably upon your love, without any 
idea that external proof of it in words or attentions, is needed. 
And Kwang-tze would have it to be thus with all men. He goes on, 
himself quoting from those who had gone before him :— 


“It is said, ‘The greatest politeness is to show no special respect to 
others; the greatest righteousness is to lay no stress on outer things ; 
the greatest wisdom is to lay no plans; the greatest benevolence is to 
make no demonstration of affection; the greatest good faith is to give 
no pledge of sincerity.’” 


The significance of all which is, that in our common intercourse, 


our considerations of what is right, our arrangements for the future, 
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our works of charity, our observance of good faith, we must not 
consider the external act or aspect, but the inward spirit. In short, 
take care fo be, and fo do will take care of itself. Kwang-tze 
continues : 


“Repress the impulses of the will; unravel the crrors of the mind ; 
put away the entanglements to virtue ; and clear away all that obstructs 


the free course of the Tao.” 

“The greatest wisdom is to lay no plans.” How are we who 
belong to an age which lives by planning, by scheming, to under- 
stand this? The meaning is just that of Emerson when he says, 
never do a thing until you are indifferent as to whether you do it or 
not. Until, that is, you are able to act upon an unbiassed and clear 
perception that the thing in itself is good to be done, apart from 
any desire of your own to do it for your own personal will and 
pleasure. This counsel flows from that simple and profound truth 
of life which is conveyed in the saying, that the kingdom of God 
is within us. 

If the thing to be done were the concern of a society of one, that 
is, of myself alone, the only consideration in doing it would be my 
own pleasure and good. But no man’s act or plan is such; every 
act and plan of every man is the concern of every other man; and 
therefore in “the kingdom of God,” the New Society, no act is 
possible unless it be one which has the concurrence of the whole 
Society. And how are we to know that our act has this concur- 
rence? By our own inward sense that we have no private per- 
sonal, selfish interest or fear to serve, but that we are animated by 
that Spirit or Nature, which is God. If I act only in this spirit, 
every act of mine will wait upon my obtaining the conviction that it 
is harmonious with the true interests of others. If my act be one 
in which I need the direct co-operation of others, I shall seek that 
co-operation only from those who act in the same spirit, freely, 
without compulsion, ignorance, or mistake. It is the rule of 
honesty, openness, goodwill. It is the way of the spirit, the Tao. 

Men think that chaos and license in human affairs would result 
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from such conduct. Not so. Men of this spirit are precisely 
those who will most naturally and effectively combine to follow the 
seasons with their orderly labours, to make in the best way the 
most needed things, to carry out all social activities to the highest 
ends. Only among them, there will be no government by force, 
no restraint or compulsion of any kind, physical or mental. 

This is the life of the spirit, the life which every man whose soul has 
awakened from the torpor of the animal life must, and does, follow. 
The joy and sorrow, peace and agitation, expansion and contraction, 
in the life of such a man, are precisely conditioned by his faithful- 
ness to this spirit, by the completeness with which he puts all 
property, friends, family, future, at the disposal of the spirit as it 
flows. I was well reminded of this in a book I lately read, a “life” 
of Jesus. Suggesting the spiritual struggle of Jesus upon the death 
of John the Baptist: the doubt we may well believe he felt as to 
the truth of his belief in the Father, in the Son of God in Man, 
in the life of love, truth, faith: the writer goes on to say: 

“So the old conflict came on once more; again there was darkness 
and soul anguish, and again the victory was attained ; for the true man’s 
faith rests ever on the unseen realities of life and not on outward proof; 


therefore he must ever be subject to these times of trial if his eye turns 
for the briefest moment from the spirit to the flesh.” 


‘From the spirit to the flesh.” From life in entire dependence 
upon goodwill and openness, to the life of contention with others, 
and of scheming to get others into our own personal plans, plans 
which we may think are for “those others’” welfare. 

The man of the Christian life may always discover that suffering 
arises in himself just as he allows himself to sink from the one life 
to the other. And when we work in plans and schemes, these, 
which belong entirely to the external life, the life of the body, 
inevitably prove to be chains upon the true life, the life of the spirit. 
We are under necessity of letting the spirit rule all ; and of resting 
in no property, relation, plan or scheme of life, but letting these 
fall from us or come to us as the spirit moves. And this is true, 
joyful, deathless life, which we may experience even now. 
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POETIC THEORY: A CAUSERIE. 
By J. A. Dale. 


A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance. J. E. Spingarn. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 


T was the great privilege and difficulty of the Renascence 
§% to be confronted by a vast mass of new material for ex- 
NAKOamination and thought and critical judgment. It is easy 

SAifor a critic of to-day looking back é om his coign of van- 
tage to say that the Renascence was as “‘ the meeting and 


recognition of father and son.” 





Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive; 
But to be young was very heaven. 


A time when young students, “men of hopeful genius,” were 
willing for the sake of the New Learning to undergo the torments 
of the college of Montaigu, whereby “‘some were killed, some 
blinded, some maddened, some brought into leprosy.” That is 
the testimony of one of themselves, who survived to become the 
brightest star of the Renascence, Erasmus, perhaps the most intelli- 
gent actor in that trying scene. For it was a difficult and perplex- 
ing time, in which new questions were opened and new facts had 
to be taken into consideration. It was impossible to keep the 
mental balance quite intact, to distinguish and summarise the new 
issues, to learn at once all the great lessons of the forgotten past 
so newly come to life again. While they could not gain the sober 
perspective that distance gives, men yet felt that all this new matter 
must be digested and worked into the substance of the world’s 
thought. ‘They studied with insatiable zeal, and their faculties 
became largely absorbed in criticism. The critical spirit born of 
such a time is the greatest legacy of the Renascence. 

Dr. Spingarn begins his essay by contrasting the medizval dis- 
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trust of literature and discouragement of criticism, with the keen 
appreciation and free critical spirit of the Renascence. ‘The 
criteria by which imaginative literature was judged during the 
Middle Ages were not literary criteria. Poetry was disregarded 
or contemned, or was valued if at all for virtues that least belong 
to it. The Renascence was thus confronted with the necessity of 
justifying its appreciation of the vast body of literature which the 
Revival of Learning had recovered for the modern world; and 
the function of Renascence criticism was to re-establish the esthetic 
foundations of literature, to re-affirm the eternal lesson of Hellenic 
culture, and to restore once and for all the element of beauty to 
its rightful place in human life and in the world of art.” This is 
a clear statement of the problem. Men caught a glimpse of a 
novel artistic ideal, they began to see literature in a fresh light ; 
they were attracted, and the magnetism was new. To be rational 
they must critically defend their impulses against the common 
condemnation. 

This condemnation of imaginative literature finds its most strik- 
ing early illustration in a writer dowered with some of the finest 
gitts of imagination. We are not concerned to reconcile the Plato 
of the Jon with the political theorist who excludes poets from his 
ideal state: only to note how strong in the Middle Ages was 
this spirit of distrust, a radical element, no doubt, of complex 
humanity. 

Theological influence was powerfully exercised to forbid the 
Christians to read the “ figments of the poets.” (See how far we 
are soon to travel, when one of the saintliest of our own reformers, 
Colet, could justify the Mosaic account of the Creation as “a most 
useful and most wise poetic figment”!) The positions of such 
theorists, whether political or theological, have their justification 
for their time, perhaps to a limited extent for all time. To the 
platonic idealist a fiction is but a reflexion, through the imperfect 
brain of the poet, of those shadowy unrealities, life and the world. 
Ascetic theology again, striving after perfect cleanliness of thought 
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and expression, forbids not only the portraying, but even the natural 
exercise of human passion. 

The study of passion has become the very motive of modern 
literature: the novel and the modern drama owe their very 
existence to it. For what it is to poetry we have only to look 
at Browning’s favourite subjects, or to read Shelley’s letter 
on the subject of the Cenci, in which that nameless sin which 
made of black parricide a virtue, is said to be the most poetic of 
subjects. 

The effect of religion is indeed to apply a healing virtue to the 
difficulties of life and so make possible an inward peace, a recon- 
ciliation and atonement: but this longing for peace became in the 
Middle Ages (and not then only) an abject terror of anything 
new. It was like the medieval horror of wild mountain scenery. 
We must admit that enlightened moral reformers like Plato, the 
Fathers, Savonarola, have much excuse for fearing unbridled freedom 
of the imaginative faculty; although most of the ignorant “relig- 
ious”’ of the Middle Ages no doubt followed for slavish and selfish 
prejudice. The fundamental mistake of such condemnation is that 
it overlooks the fact of Imagination. Poetry is a need of nature. 
That is why the Middle Ages resorted to allegory, which seemed 
to restore a ¢rue meaning to fable. Thus allegory went extra- 
ordinary lengths : Ambrose had allegorised Genesis : the AEneid was 
so treated as early as the 6th Century, and again by Petrarch. So 
too Tasso and Spenser based their epics on allegory, and the system 
found its apotheosis in Dante. Side by side with this allegorical 
view of poetry grew on the one hand the conviction that it was an 
instrument solely for teaching, and on the other hand the super- 
stitious reverence for the old poets: while their real value was lost 
sight of and had to be rediscovered. 

Such conceptions as these gave the merest sidelong answer to 
the fundamental objections: the key to the answer was found when 
Aristotle’s Poetics were rediscovered after its long and strange 
eclipse. The whole secret of the efficacy of Aristotle’s answer lay 
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in his recognition of the fact of Imagination. This recovery marks 
the beginning of modern criticism. 

Dr. Spingarn’s object is to trace the growth of its influence, first 
in Italy, thence spreading over France and England, to be the pro- 
ductive force of classicism; thus to point the way to an estimate 
of one item in the debt of the modern world to the Renascence: 
that is, in particular, to Italy. His book is a compact summary 
of the criticism of the 16th century: full of facts very fairly 
digested and arranged, and well indexed. Sometimes one seems 
to see traces of a tendency common to all constructors of genea- 
logies, to argue descent from priority: it is a fault very easy to 
forgive, for probably the student could not get anywhere else such 
a complete collection of facts and authorities bearing on the subject. 
As such the essay is very valuable for those interested in the evolu- 
tion of poetry and the history of poetic criticism, who wish to study 
the facts that underlie its technical terms, medizval, renascence, 
humanist, classical, romantic, transcendental. 

It was a natural consequence of the didactic and ascetic view, that 
poetry should be used as a mere form of scholastic education, a 
mechanical exercise classed with grammar and logic. Upon such 
dead conceptions came the living Aristotelian theory that poetry 
does not consist in versification, but in “imitation,” which is what 
we now call “imagination.” It is with something of a start that 
we see terms to our minds naturally opposed set down as synony- 
mous. To Aristotle poetry was in a special sense an imitation of 
human action. Not a recital of what has happened, a report of 
what has been said, but a study of what wi// happen and be said, 
given certain characters and certain circumstances. A poet then 
has some grasp of the necessary or probable sequences of cause and 
effect, some knowledge of the still undeciphered laws of character 
and action. ‘This is the power which we shall find called ‘ inven- 
tion” by Ben Jonson: it is the “imagination” of modern trans- 
cendental critics from Coleridge. It is a result of that insight which 
is one of the ingredients of genius. For the genius is, as Coleridge 
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says, he who with all the powers of his maturity can bring the 
freshness of the child-mind to bear on the occurrences of everyday. 
Often when the world is lost in admiration of the Emperor’s new 
clothes, he, having no veil before Ais eyes, can cry, “ But he has 
nothing on!” 

According to the new doctrine then, poetry is a thing in itself, 
with its springs in that divine faculty by virtue of which a man is 
Ilounrnc, “a maker.” 


I had a world about me—’twas my own; 
I made it, for it only lived to me 
And to the God that sees into the heart. 


It follows then that its morality is not of intention, but of 
essence. 

The full consequences, as we see them, of this theory were not 
of course perceived at once. The Renascence, great awakening 
as it certainly was, was not by any means an instant change of point 
of view. The theory of imitation involves really a discovery of 
universals: the didactic spirit of the age tended to restrict it to 
mere verisimilitude. Lyrism or realism have no natural place in 
the Aristotelian system : but still less place in the renascence spirit. 
Another limitation of Aristotle’s conception is the confinement of 
the sphere of poetry to human interest and action : this, too, exactly 
suited an age in which the modern appreciation of nature was all 
but unknown. 

As to its form, poetry is to have an organic unity, not an acci- 
dental or internal unity, but the real singleness of a living organism. 
Here again Aristotle’s limitations aided the narrowness of the time 
in interpreting him. Some critics with Renascence lack of lyrism 
denied the property of unity to imitations of a single action. 
Tragedy and epic were all their poetry. They saw that the parts 
of such poems must live by each other in the whole. But the single 
lyric came under Aristotle’s condemnation as being too small and 
having no parts to cohere! We know how the disillusion from 
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this idea has freed poetry and enabled it to transform itself; and 
we only refuse “unity” to what the chemists call ‘“ mechanical 
mixtures.” But however incomplete to modern minds, the Poetics 
did provide a rational justification for poetry: did prove that there 
was such a thing as a specific esthetic pleasure, which is a result of 
the exercise of the poet’s imagination ; just as there is a pleasure of 
music or of painting. 

The medizval conception of thé moral aim of poetry lasted on 
side by side with the new artistic view, so that while pleasure is 
regarded as the end of art, the moral is never forgotten. Although 
critics said (as Dryden did) that “‘ to move admiration and delight 
is the poet’s business above all,” the practice of the poets shows 
how the ethical end was kept in view. Tasso, himself one of the 
greatest of Renascence poets, has put it very well (1 quote Dr. 
Spingarn): ‘‘ Poetry is an imitation of human actions, made for 
the guidance of life; and its end is delight. It must essentially 
delight, either because delight is its aim, or because delight is the 
necessary means of effecting the ethical end of art. Thus for 
example, heroic poetry consists of imitation and allegory, the func- 
tion of the former being to cause delight, and that of the latter to 
give instruction and guidance in life. The people will not study 
difficult problems; but poetry by appealing to them on the side 
of pleasure, teaches them whether they will or no; and. this con- 
stitutes the true effectiveness of poetry, for it is the most delightful, 
and hence the most valuable, of teachers.” 

With the rehabilitation of poetry came that of the poet. There 
was no thought of a return to bacchic inspiration: the ideal grew 
up of plain goodness : only a good man could bea poet.- This belief 
(of which we hear much to-day) is a necessary corollary of the 
conception of a poet as above all things a moral teacher. There 
is a fine passage in Nisard’s Renaissance et Réforme, which, with 
allowance made for exaggeration of eloquence, is worth translating 
in illustration. ‘“ In those days they knew not the poet, that presence 
fallen from heaven, who is born without parent and dies without 
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offspring, for whom the world around him is but a pedestal whence 
he soars into a world which is his alone to share with God, and 
from which he sinks to fold again at times his tired wings. But 
they did not know and con the poets, cunning bards of worldly 
wisdom, men like ourselves save that maybe they know of ourselves 
a little more than we do ourselves.” It is an ideal that had great 
practical value, that enshrined a great truth, but it does seem, as 
Nisard says, to imply a lack of knowledge of the poetic temper. 
We seem to miss 


The light that never was on sea or land, 
The consecration and the poet’s dream. 


The new age was, as we have seen, both by temper and circum- 
stance, critical. Men set themselves to analyse the new models, to 
deduce rules and ccdes: so that Dr. Spingarn can close his book 
by saying :—‘“‘ by the middle of the 16th century there had grown 
up in Italy an almost complete body of poetic rules and theories. 
This critical system passed into France, England, Spain, Germany, 
Portugal, and Holland; so that by the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury there was a common body of Renascence doctrine throughout 
Western Europe.” The medizval slavishness of spirit could not 
be exorcised at once: many really believed that the first qualifica- 
tion of poetry was to be like the ancients. But while critics are 
making inviolable rules from ancient models, and an Italian poetaster 
spends twenty years laboriously constructing a poem on the model 
of Homer, poets are going their own way along the growing romance 
of the world. Bembo cannot dissuade Ariosto from writing the 
Orlando Furioso, nor Harvey turn Spenser from the Faerie Queene. 
Tasso, endowed with poetic genius but filled with ethical purpose, 
departed consciously from antique models to follow the romantic 
precedent of Ariosto. But for himself he formulated rules almost 
as stringent. One of them made Christian subjects compulsory, 
because among the virtues which it is the function of poetry to in- 
culcate are faith and piety. Even in this shifting of bonds he found 
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few to follow him. The classics were too close to their eyes. Pure 
literature to them was ancient Latin and Greek, and only approxi- 
mately attainable by a hapless modern. Hence it behoved them 
to be very careful not to allow their taste to be corrupted. Eras- 
mus in his Ciceronianus draws amusing pictures of one of these 
pedants, who, to keep his Latin pure, for seven years read nothing 
but Cicero, abstaining from other reading as religiously as a Car- 
thusian does from meat: he cannot write the lightest word unless 
he has looked it up in Cicero, and to be sure of every phrase he 
has vocabularies and dictionaries of Cicero, which together are many 
times as bulky as the original writings! Indeed, one of them 
said that the greatest poetry was “‘ ingenious translation from the 
classics”! No wonder then that their models were Virgil and 


Horace, or that they so corrupted the spirit of the Aristotelian 
rules. 


Haud minor est adeo virtus, si te audit Apollo, 
Inventa Argivum in patriam convertere vocem, 
Quam si tute aliquid intactum inveneris ante. 


So the Renascence, with all its rich treasure and bright hope, 
nearly died of surfeit as the Alexandrian age had done before it. 


Precepts, principles, and rules, 
All the knowledge of the schools, 
What are these if there be not 
Anywhere a beauty-spot? 

Some inner vision of delight, 
Some harmony of day and night? 


if there is nothing that will “from the old truth bring the new, 
That makes art live.” It was saved because. unlike the Alexandrian 
period, it had in it the elements of life. In the classic revival 
Plato was not forgotten: and if neo-platonism led philosophers 
and theologians into some of their wildest aberrations, we still owe 
it a debt of gratitude. It kept alive the belief in imagination and 
tended the fire of romance. Medieval Christianity too, and chivalry 


its product, had their wells of inspiration at which Tasso and Du 
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Bartas, Malory and Spenser, drank. The third element of life 
was the stirring of thought which was the real function of the 
Renascence. The new spirit of enterprise, unrest, inquiry, added 
three new worlds to the new world of classical antiquity ; one across 
the ocean, one in the solar system, one in the re-discovery of primi- 
tive Christianity. Even in criticism there was soon many a dis- 
cordant voice. Bruno wrote in one of his dialogues (Spingarn) :— 


Tans. ‘Thou dost well to conclude that poetry is not born of rules, 
or only slightly and accidentally so; the rules are derived from the 
poetry, and there are as many kinds of true rules as there are kinds 
of true poets. 


Cic. How then are the true poets to he known? 

Tans. By the singing of their verses; in that singing they give 
delight, or edify, or they edify and delight together. 

Cic. ‘To whom then are the rules of Aristotle useful? 

Tans. To him who, unlike Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus and others, 
could not sing without the rules, and who, having no music of his own 
would coquet with that of Homer. 


The very supremacy of Latin and Greek as languages began to 
be questioned, as nations won their way to a new national life. 
On all hands languages and literatures began to take their rank and 
find their champions, and rise distinct from the conglomerate of 
medieval Europe. Scholars and poets ceased to be ashamed of 
their own tongue. With the strengthening of national spirit and 
pride grew the idea that poetry is not for the learned only but for 
all, and a literature a national possession. To turn for a moment 
to the religious side we see how strong was this conviction, what 
a part it had in the work of Wiclif, Erasmus, Luther, Faber. 
Dante himself had written (in Latin!) a justification of Italian: he 
thought no shame to put his best thoughts into the vulgar tongue. 
In the same way our own Chaucer marked the beginning of a new 
and national literature. In France too the story is much the same ; 
for the demand of Du Bellay for the recognition of the national 
language may well be regarded as calling French literature into 
existence. It is true that he said French could only be perfected 
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by imitation of Latin just as Latin was by Greek: it is true that 
his followers (the Pleiade) ran to absurd lengths in trying to pro- 
duce on the spot a perfect language and literature. They forgot 
(and it is an example of a failing not without terrible parallel in 
French history) that a language is an organic growth and that the 
course of nature cannot well be forced. Yet there was much in 
his Défence de la Langue Frangaise that was true and inspiring, so 
that it deserved to be epoch-making. The experience of literary 
history since his time has given the strongest confirmation to his 
belief that the classics is a unique school of style, if studied sensibly, 
so that they are, as he says, “converted into blood and nourish- 
ment.” The excess of his followers soon caused a reaction, and 
their platonic theory of inspiration was deposed by the Horatian 
common-sense as represented by Malherbe. It was a reflow of 
native spirit, for French genius is ever more eloquent than poetic, 
and its god is /e bon sens. Thus grew the modified classic ideal 
which has dominated French literature almost to our own times. 
Boileau spoke for the critics when he said “tout doit tendre au 
bon sens”; the Voltairean 18th century might have taken for its 
motto Moliére’s “je suis pour le bon sens.” It was this “ good 
sense” which led to the growth of the Dramatic Unities. The 
classicists of the 17th century deified this phase of reason. With 
their native virtues of orderliness and eloquence they built up the 
fabric of the unities, and appealed through the practice of Seneca 
to a misconstruction of Aristotle. We have seen that Aristotle 
insisted on a real organic unity: the classicists depended on certain 
controverted passages for their rules that the action of a drama 
should not occupy more than a day, nor violate possibilities of 
space. The weakness of the theory was that it tried to make its 
rules absolute, just as it tried to establish one standard of taste, and 
that it imposed unnatural restrictions on genius. Meanwhile in 
England, Shakspere, imbued with the true romantic spirit, was un- 
consciously breaking these laboured bonds with glorious irrespon- 
sibility, and earning for himself on the lips of the high priest of the 
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great god Common-sense the epithet “ drunken barbarian”: while 
the ordinary French attitude was (if I may be pardoned a lofty 
parallel) like that of Browning’s Cleon :— 


And (as I gathered from a bystander) 
His doctrine could be held by no sane man. 


In France this school of criticism, hand in hand with the new 
Cartesian philosophy was for a servile century to keep the wings 
of imagination close-clipped. But in England it never found much 
welcome; Gabriel Harvey, the Ciceronian, the friend of Spenser, 
found no notable successor to follow and develop classic criticism 
on French lines. The nearest approach is in our own Augustan 
age of the 18th century ; a very interesting example of the English 
modification is Addison’s analysis of the Paradise Lost in the first 
few numbers of the Spectator. 

Probably it is true to say that most phases of the Renascence 
found a noble representative in Philip Sidney: certainly not least 
its criticism. His Defence of Poesi embodies perhaps all that is 
best in Renascence criticism. ‘To him the unities are still inviol- 
able. He still regards the plot or fable “as a sweet or pleasant 
covering for the wholesome and bitter pill of moral doctrine.” 
But he feels the weakness of the old medieval allegorical interpre- 
tations of poetry, which Bacon was soon in his Advancement of 
Learning to roundly and decisively condemn. With Ben Jonson 
we come to the real strength of English classicism: to him art is 
an end in itself, and the main element of poetry is ‘ invention,”’ 
that is Aristotle’s “imitation,” our “imagination.” He has given 
the characteristic ideal of poetry what Dr. Spingarn regards as its 
noblest expression. 

I can refell opinion, and approve 

The state of poesy, such as it is, 

Blessed, eternal, and most true divine: 

Indeed if you will look on poesy 

As she appears in many, poor and lame, 
Patched up in remnants and old worn-out rags, 
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Half-starved for want of her peculiar food 
Sacred Invention, then I must confirm 
Both your conceit and censure of her merit. 
But view her in her glorious ornaments, 
Attired in the majesty of art, 

Set high in spirit, with the precious taste 
Of sweet philosophy ; and, which is most, 
Crowned with the rich traditions of a soul 
That hates to have her dignity prophaned 
With any relish of an earthly thought; 

Oh, then how proud a presence doth she bear! 
Then is she like herself, fit to be seen 

Of none but grave and consecrated eyes. 


Is there not much in this beautiful passage to remind us of the 
attitude of Coleridge and Shelley? It is indeed a flash of that 
romance of whose light there was to be little in English poetry till 
their day. But we see small sign of any “genial intimacy with 
nature” whereby the poetry of Wordsworth could come, as Cole- 
ridge said, “fresh, and with the dew upon it.” The Renascence 
was a very real awakening, but the critical ideas which came and 
grew with it, inevitably settled and petrified till a new awakening 
became necessary. That is what we know as the Romantic Re- 
vival. 

Let us turn back now, and follow up some lines of thought 
suggested by this study of Renascence criticism. 

We have seen how it was one of the discoveries of the Renascence 
that poetry and the Gospel, the richest treasuries of the world’s 
spiritual experience, were not the possession of a favoured few. 
We have Tasso insisting that poetry must be easily intelligible, for 
it is the best of popular instructors. The conception of Art as 
primarily not aesthetic, but ethical, lives on. It appears in Ruskin 
in a modified form :—‘*[Art] is the presentment to the imagina- 
tion of noble grounds for the noble emotions.”” The more artistic 
view—that probably of most artists themselves—is that of 
Symonds :—* All art is a presentation of the inner human being, 


his thought and feeling, through the medium of beautiful symbols 
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in words, form, colour, and sound.” This is the position upheld 
by Mr. Holborn in the last number of Saint George. The distrust, 
too, of imaginative literature lives on. Mr. Leslie Stephen quotes 
(not as his own, but with some sympathy) an expression of the 
common-sense, none-of-your-silly-poetry way of thinking :—“ we 
want to see Nature itself, not to look at the distorted images pre- 
sented in the magical mirror of a Shakspere.” His natural affinity 
with the common-sense view is found side by side with a leaning 
towards Ruskin’s doctrine: “There is a good deal to be said for 
the thesis that all fiction is really a kind of lying, and that art in 
general is a luxurious indulgence, to which we have no right whilst 
crime and disease are rampant.” It was just when this conviction 
was strongly borne in upon him that Morris could call poetry 
“‘tommy-rot ;”” but we know how soon he regained his equilibrium, 
and found again his faith in his former mistress muse. It has 
been called his ‘‘most astounding paradox :” it is only one of the 
commonest paradoxes of life, as old as art. 

Of these conflicting views it is unnecessary to say more: most 
of our study has borne directly upon the question. But there is 
an interesting point that arises from it—that of Odscurity. If the 
poet’s first function is to teach the many, obviously it is a crime to 
be obscure. But if it is to express himself, to give fitting voice 
to the genius in virtue of which he is a poet, then his first duty is 
to his message and his second to his readers. Pelletier (of the 
Pleiade) said (and Shelley writing nearly three centuries after uses 
almost the same language), “it is the office of the poet to give 
novelty to old things, authority to the new, beauty to the rude, 
light to the obscure, faith to the doubtful, to all things their true 
nature, and to their true nature all things.” With such a task as 
applied to the difficult problems of life, the poet must sometimes 
feel as Dante did when he said, addressing his poetry : 


There will be few, think I, 
Who may thy import understand aright: 
Thou art for them so arduous and so high ! 
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Mysteries cannot always be clearly expressed, nor visions made 
intelligible to every mind. Though the poet’s first duty is to give 
us the pleasure peculiar to his art, we must not forget that the 
more we advance spiritually the more we shall look only for 
our pleasure to the good and beautiful. And to be obscure is for 
poetry a far slighter fault, a far weaker temptation perhaps, than 
to “put on a modish dress to please the Town.” When many 
poets spend may-be a lifetime in the earnest search of beauty and 
truth, when it is as Browning said, the poet’s “ meat and drink,” 
we cannot judge them if they look at these high realities with other 
eyes than our own, which are not single. We must remember, 
too, that the secret of the strength of lyrism as of religion and 
prophecy and mysticism and music, is its undefined profundity : so 
that each man may drink as deep of its inspiration as his temper 
will let him. That “other eye,” that varying temperament, is the 
fundamental cause of all mental difference—is just as much at the 
root of difference in art and religion as it is of prejudice. Expres- 
sion at all widely understood is especially difficult in an age like 
our own, which is not only full of new knowledge, new movements, 
new ideas, revised standpoints, but is also at once introspective and 
passionate. So that much indulgence can be given a poet who 
embodies (as Browning does, against whom the charge is most 
commonly brought) much of the spirit of the age: especially when 
his art is dramatic, always prime-sautier, and a little slap-dash at 
its worst. For wilful obscurity there is no excuse. To distinguish 
it we must use our critical faculty. But in the main probably it 
is safe to follow the wise precedent of Coleridge: “‘ When I find 
myself unable to understand Plato’s ignorance, I conclude myself 
ignorant of his understanding.” 

Perhaps the poet’s best refuge against obscurity is in his song. 
Even enthusiastic admirers of Browning admit that he sometimes 
forgot he was a singer. When a poet is in his singing mood he 
will not often be obscure; when his inspiration is upon him and 


his thoughts rise in sweet song to his lips. This sets us thinking 
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of the part that song plays in poetic theory. ‘ Poetry,” says 
Minturno, “ adapts itself to its time, but cannot depart from its 
own fundamental laws.” That is, poetry is not a mere slavish 
adherence to models: but what are its fundamental laws! Origi- 
nally, I suppose, poetry was the impassioned or sentimental expres- 
sion of thought, while prose was rather the straight-forward or 
common-place expression. But prose would soon acquire the 
power of emotion. ‘ How then” (it will be remembered that 
Bruno asked) “is the poet to be known?’’ And the answer is: 
“by the singing of his verses.” The real use of poetry as distinct 
from prose is this unique power of its musical form. Its variations 
of rhythm and metre and licence give it a claim and a charm pos- 
sessed by nothing else; and without them, that is, without the 
music peculiar to itself, there can be no poetry. In the early Ren- 
ascence the question used to be discussed, ‘‘ can poetry be written 
in prose?” The question is even now sometimes regarded as 
an open one, for with greater knowledge and closer study of 
the inter-relations of things we are apt to relax our definitions. 
The definition already quoted from Modern Painters: “ poetry 
is the presentment to the imagination of noble grounds for the 
noble emotions,” was soon seen by Mr. Ruskin to be faulty. In 
Elements of English Prosody he says, “1 ought to have added, in 
musical form.” But even with this addition some theorists would 
probably claim to bring music of voice and instruments under the 
definition. 

Of course one could readily quote many examples of beautiful 
musical prose: and though you cannot quote a whole passage of 
prose which is poetry, yet it may approach it very nearly. Again 
it is unfortunately only too easy to find dreary wastes of poetr 
which some (though it is very unfair to prose) would label “ prose.” 
The fact is, it is bad poetry; it fails to move us as it should, just 
in the same way that a bad picture, or bad music, does. 

Some (like Matthew Arnold) would restrict the term “ poetry ” 
to that which possesses all the best and finest characteristics of . 
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poetry, not to say of prose too.* In this way poetry becomes an 
abstract term like “‘ virtue”: and of course metaphorically such a 
use is suggestive and beautiful and true. But the old distinction 
between prose and poetry is a good and fundamental one: it is best 
to leave poetry in its natural place as one of the arts, and one which 
like all the rest can produce specimens of good and bad. The 
arts appeal to an artistic sense which seems to be partly elemental 
and partly cultured: each tries to produce its own specific pleasure. 
That of poetry is distinct from any other; distinct even from the 
art of beautiful prose, though so closely allied that with one ex- 
ception it uses the same materials for its medium. The one exception 
is song, the special musical form proper to poetry : 

De la musique avant toute chose : 

De la musique encore et toujours. 
sang poor Verlaine. 

Our first fundamental law was Imagination : that essential beside 
which, to quote the inimitable gibe of Verlaine, “‘ tout le reste est 
litérature!"” We may now add Verse-form or Verse-Music. 

Practically all the critics of whom we have been thinking make 
the connexion of poetry with life that of reflexion to reality: ‘it 
holds the mirror up to nature.” Some have said this for praise 
and some for blame : some have interpreted it nobly, some slavishly. 
A memorable modern expression of it is that of the Duke of Argyll : 


*Tis thine to image all the gains of truth 
In the clear glass of thine immortal youth. 


In one form or another that is always the conception. But yet, 
though it is indeed a reflexion, it is much more: for it is not re- 
produced by mechanical means of mirror or camera, but humanised 
and filled with inspiration of beauty by an independent conscious 
artist-mind. That was what Coleridge meant when he said : “ poetry 


* Arnold’s Essay on Poetry is a kind of culmination of Wordsworth’s Introduction to the Lyrical 
Ballads, The opinions expressed in this Introduction were subjected to a most able and temperate 


criticism by Coleridge in some admirable chapters of the Biographia Literaria, and later modified 
by Wordsworth, 
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is the blossom and fragrancy of all human knowledge, human 
thought, human passions.’” And just as poetry is not life but its 
bloom, so too, 


Song is not Truth, not Wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes. 

And the power of song over us is just that of flower and fragrance, 
light in the eyes, rose on the lips: they move us, like the sight of 
autumn fields or children at play, or sometimes ‘‘of the meanest 
flower that blows.” Their power is their poignancy ; for all these 
things kindle “the pleasure that’s all but pain.” Bittersweet is the 
price for fuller knowledge and thought and experience. But is 
poetry’s message one of sadness? If hope were not of its very 
essence it could not be a representative product of man’s mind and 
heart, nor a true record of spiritual experience. There is a Pippa- 
song whose tones are heard in all the world’s dark places rising 
clear at times above the discords. There is hope in the eyes that 
would gather and memory that would garner all the glory of the 
sunset; in the feet that would tread the halls of the xther; in 
hearts that would be filled with perfect love, and lips that would 
tell it. And these are the poet’s heritage. It is the “ Hunger of 
Beauty” for which the artist of Mr. Bourdillon’s Litany prays. 
One of the most beautiful things ever written about poetry is that 
of Ludwig von Borne which Heine put at the head of his own 
poems: “ Nothing is changeless only change, nothing deathless 
only death. Each beat of the heart plants a wound in the bosom, 
and life were an ebb that knows no flow, if we had not Poetry. 
She vouchsafes us what Nature denies :—golden days that never 
darken, a spring whose bloom can never fade, joy whose heaven 
never clouds, youth that nevermore can die.”” That is a modern 
justification of the proud words of Tasso, echoed by our own 
Shelley: ‘“‘There is no creator save God and the poet.” 

It is not hard to become a poetic critic; but till we can see and 
feel some of the truth that lies in such sayings as these we can get 
no further. For only the poet in us can understand poetry. 
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Forgive it, lovers of smooth verse, 
That I, in rbhymeless awkward text, 
As I was moved to it, have blent 
The things of this world and the next. 


THREE sons grew up to a king who ruled in the east ; 
After the custom of the east, he gave them names 

Like to themselves—Strong-arm, Great-wit, and Pure-intent, 
And in due time he laid the government on them, 

Then watched to see what hearts were in these men his sons. 


At the King’s court there dwelt a lady, beautiful 

And filled with goodness, honour, truth, and gentleness ; 
Her, the wise King had nurtured in all courtesy, 

And made her sweetly learned, and named her Life’s-delight. 
In truth ’twas she who ruled that land, for love of her 
Stirred the princes to discern and do her will. 

Each sought how he might win her ever to himself ; 

The first, because her beauty raptured him; the next, 

For the great glory she would add to him; the last, 

He thought not why—it was because he loved her so. 


By the King’s word, the lady held aloof from all, 
Till one should prove him worthiest, and without demur 
From his two brothers, win her. Now the King had said, 
“She is but one, and you are three; I would not judge; 
Agree yourselves, which one shall wed with Life’s-delight.” 
Whereat the sons debated long. But in one night 
The same dream came to each them: that the next day 
They should conclude their doubt by skill of archery, 
And he whose arrow furthest flew should have his will. 
Then each to each said solemnly, it should be so, 
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At early morn the lady, sitting by the King, 

Saw the three brothers with their weapons go afield, 
Silent, apart: Strong-arm, Great-wit, and Pure-intent. 
Her just and modest eyes turned after none of them, 
But her heart kindly followed him who went by last. 


Fronting the mountains, eastward, in a level place 

They stood to shoot. Strong-bow, first, lightly, boastfully, 
Threw forward his great bow, and bent it to the full, 
Straining his matchless strength. The shaft sang out of sight, 
And the proud archer laughed. Then Great-wit taxed himself, 
Waited upon the wind, and, choosing out a mark, 

With full assurance of his power and artifice, 

Sent his considered shaft in a far-reaching curve, 

Swiftly and steadily; he too shot out of sight. 

Then the last prince, knowing his strength and skill were less, 
And doubting whether he were worthy to succeed, 

Lifted his bow; the risen sun looked in his eyes 

And strong love strengthened him; with an unbounded force 
He shot into the sun; high in the dazzling rays, 

Hidden in light the arrow soared, unseen again. 


Then they ran forward eagerly and searched the field, 
And found the first-shot arrow, first, the second, next. 
But the last arrow, long sought, was not found by them. 
Whereon they reasoned much, how this hard matter stood, 
For Great-wit claimed his will; protesting Pure-intent 
Had shot amiss, and that it could not be, his shaft 

Lay furthest ; and to this he brought them to agree. 


Not many days, and the rejoicing prince knelt down 

To the loved lady, saying, “I have won this right, 

I claim thee mine.” She answered him, “ The King’s gcod will 
I do; he gives his gifts to him who well deserves.” 
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Then Great-wit sought the King, praying for his award. 

To whom the King said, briefly, ‘Thou shall have thy due ; 
Go now, and Life’s-delight shall choose her day to wed.” 

So it was done; and on the wedding-day the friends 

Ofthe glad prince were gathered, waiting, in his house. 


One came not to that meeting; with a last poor hope 
He went afield at sunrise, and there sought all day, 
To find, perchance an arrow. When the evening fell 
He stood among the mountains, eastward from the place, 
Whence the three shafts were shot. The rocks hung over him, 
Out from the darkness leaning, and a shrill, cold wind, 
Moaned up from the abysses, from the upper wastes, 
Came moaning down. The height of the first stony slope 
He gained, and there was stayed, a cliff confronting him, 
Impassably. Then the prince said at heart, ‘‘I die, 
But turn not to go back, for she I love is lost, 
And now mine eyes have sorrow of her, and not joy ; 
Still onward. though I perish!” Groping with his hands, 
He sought for a sure hold, and in astonishment 
He found a thing not sought for ;—lo, an arrow, stuck 
Firm in the face of rock ; Then as he plucked it forth, 
His wonder was so full, it seemed no wonder that 
The rock rolled open, and a power invisible 
Drew him within. The rocks, the night were passed, he walked 
In fields of flowers, an earth and heaven most beautiful 
Were under and above him, and the very air 
Between the earth and heaven seemed a new thing, its breath 
Bestowing so much peace. Ere yet his thought had grasped 
All that his eyes were filled with, through the flowery ways, 
One whom he knew came to him with her hands outstretched, 
Calling to him adown the odorous wind, “Beloved, 
Hasten to me!” But he stood wondering, for she 
Excelled her former self, as the new earth and heaven 
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Excelled the old. Then she said, joyfully, “Doubt not, 
I am thy Life’s-delight, my love was always thine, 
And now thy father bids me give myself to thee.” 


Great-wit and Strong-arm rule in the land ; but Pure-intent 
Is gone, and with him Life’s-delight: they come no more. 


ee 
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Working Amateur. By Gertrude Fekyll. London: Longmans, 
Green &F Co., 1899. 


Rambles with Nature Students. By Mrs. Brightwen, F.E.S. Lon- 
don: The Religious Tract Society, 1899. 


The Open Road. Compiled by E. V. Lucas. London: Grant 
Richards, 1899. 


aay N Wood and Garden Miss Jekyll deals with her subject 
. UG in a sympathetic, modest and entirely delightful manner. 
ft) ‘‘ The lesson I have thoroughly learnt,” she says, in her 
7 introductory chapter, “and wish to pass on to the others, 
BY) is to know the enduring happiness that the love of a gar- 
den gives. I rejoice when I see anyone, and especially children, 
inquiring about flowers, and wanting gardens of their own, and 
carefully working in them. For the love of gardening is a seed 
that once sown never dies, but always grows and grows toanenduring 
and ever increasing source of happiness.” ‘The authoress certainly 
proves her claim to have learnt the lesson in question thoroughly. 
She shows an intense love for nature coupled with the faculty of 
minute and accurate observation. She writes in a clear and always 
interesting manner, which is very far indeed from being devoid of 
literary grace, and the book abounds in descriptive passages of 
great power and beauty. It is, moreover, of distinct practical 
value. No one could read it without learning much, and to the 
amateur gardener it would be an invaluable help. From actual 
work herself Miss Jekyll has gained a vast store of experience, 
which is fully and freely placed at the disposal of her readers for 
their guidance and assistance. They will find here a complete record 
of doings in wood and garden from January to December, and pre- 
sented in a way which 1s at once inspiring and entertaining. We 
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are glad to give the following example of Miss Jekyll’s prose, which 
we take from the last chapter of the book, entitled “ Masters and 


Men.” 


‘But most people who have fair-sized gardens have to do with the 
middle class of gardener, the man of narrow mental training. The 
master, who, after a good many years of active life, is looking forward 
to settling in his home and improving and enjoying his garden, has had 
so different a training, a course of teaching so immeasurably wider and 
more enlightening. As a boy he was in a great public school, where, 
by wholesome friction with his fellows, he had any petty or personal 
nonsense knocked out of him while still in his early teens. Then he 
goes to college, and whether studiously inclined or not, he is already in 
the great world, always widening his ideas and experience. Then 
perhaps he is in one of the active professions, or engaged in scientific 
or intellectual research. . . . He may be at the same time culti- 
vating his taste for literature and the fine arts, searching the libraries 
and galleries of the civilised world for the noblest and most divinely 
inspired examples of human work, seeing with an eye that daily grows 
more keenly searching, and receiving and holding with a brain that ever 
gains a firmer grasp, and so acquires some measure of the higher critical 
faculty. He sees the ruined gardens of antiquity, colossal works of the 
rulers of Imperial Rome, and the later gardens of the Middle Ages 
(direct descendants of those greater and older ones), some of them still 
among the most beautiful gardens on earth. He sees how the taste for 
gardening grew and travelled, spreading through Europe and reaching 
England. . . . He becomes more and more aware of what great 
and enduring happiness may be enjoyed in a garden, and how all that 
he can learn of it in the leisure intervals of his earlier maturity, and 
then in middle life, will help to brighten his later days, when he hopes 
to refine and make better the garden of the old home by a reverent 
application of what he has learnt. He thinks of the desecrated old 
bowling green, cut up to suit the fashion of thirty years ago into a patch- 
work of incoherent star and crescent-shaped beds ; of how he will give 
it back its ancient character of unbroken repose ; he thinks how he will 
restore the string of fish-ponds in the bottom of the wooded valley just 
below, now arushy meadow with swampy hollows that once were ponds, 
and humpy mounds, ruins of the ancient dikes; of how the trees will 
stand reflected in the still water; and how he will live to see again in 
middle hours of summer days, as did the monks of old, the broad backs 
of the golden carp basking just below the surface of the sun-warmed 
water. 
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“ And such a man as this comes home some day and finds the narrow 
minded gardener, who believes that he already knows all that can be 
known about gardening, who thinks that the merely technical part, 
which he perfectly understands, is al] that there is to be known and 
practised, and that his crude ideas about arrangement of flowers are as 
good as those of any one else. Andaman of this temperament cannot 
be induced to believe, and still less can he be made to understand, that 
all that he knows is only the means to a further and higher end, and 
that what he can show of a completed garden can only reach to an aver- 
age dead-level of dulness compared with what may come of the life- 
giving influence of one who has the mystery of the higher garden 
knowledge.” 

From Wood and Garden we turn to Mrs. Brightwen’s Ramdles 
with Nature Students, and find a work equally delightful and use- 
ful. Mrs. Brightwen, like Miss Jekyll, arranges her book under 
the twelve months of the year, and treats clearly and simply of 
birds, trees, flowers, fossils, and much more beside, her object being 
to help intelligent observers to understand the thousand and one 
things that they may see in a country walk. The value of her 
book, which we think can hardly fail to do much good, is increased 
by its excellent series of illustrations. 

The aim of the two books we have been noticing is identical, 
and, broadly speaking, is to heighten in their readers the love of 
nature and out-door life. The same aim is claimed, and with com- 
plete justice, for the little book entitled The Open Road, which has 
been compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas. This is, as its editor claims, 
‘a garland of good or enkindling poetry and prose fitted to urge 
folk into the open air. and, once there, to keep them glad they 
came.” Mr. Lucas’ name in connection with a book of this nature, 
is of itself a sufficient guarantee. Those of us who are familiar 
with his “‘ Book of Verses for Children,” or the delightful essays 
from his pen which have appeared in the Cornhill, or his series of 
** Dumpy Books for Children,” would wish for no better, and our 
trust is amply justified in the present instance. The Open Road is 
compiled with wonderful taste and judgment. Mr. Lucas has an 
almost divine gift of selection, and has brought together a most 
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fascinating collection of passages in verse and prose, many of which, 
though of rare beauty, are comparatively unknown. How many, 
for instance, are familiar with “‘ A Boy’s Prayer,” by the Rev. H. 
C. Beeching ? 


“God who created me 
Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 
To run, to ride, to swim: 
Not when the sense is dim, 
But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember Him: 
Take the thanks of a boy.” 


or “ The Woodlands”’ of William Barnes ? 


“‘O spread again your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Luonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Here underneath the dewy show’rs 
O warm-iir’d spring-time, zunny woodlands. 
As when, in drong ar oben groun’, 
Wi’ happy buoyish heart I voun’ 
The twitt’ren birds a’ builden roun’ 
Your high-bough’d hedges, zunny woodlands.” 


If these were the only two gems Mr. Lucas had collected, he had 
merited our gratitude, but his book is full of them, and no one can 
read it without being enriched and ennobled. There is only one 
author, whose inclusion, in such a collection, we think open to 
question. We refer to Mr. Richard le Gallienne. To us his 
verse appears empty in thought and insincere in expression. It is 
the merest trifling with words. Posterity will never use the word 
“literature” in conjunction with Mr. le Gallienne’s name. 
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Italy: the only English organ for Italians and Friends of Italy in the 
United Kingdom. 12, Dean Street, Soho, W. 





é AL ExAl)) F115 is a new monthly which is meant specially for 
Ts Yi ya educated Italians living in England, and for those Eng- 

Wut lish people who take an interest in Italy, its history, 
art, and literature. The first number appeared in July, 
Sand the fact that it has already found its public shows 
how greatly increasing is the interest in things Italian. The be- 
ginning of the study of Italian in England dates only some 50 years 
back, but in that time the number of students has been increasing 
at an enormous rate: while there has been a corresponding increase 
in the interest of the general public, especially in its arts and litera- 
ture. The value of the paper is further enhanced by a series of 


articles for beginners in Italian, by an old Birmingham student, 
Talbut Onions, M.A. 














NOTES. 

RUSKIN AND = With reference to the paragraph which appeared in 
arianecotaas our last issue under this heading, the Rev. J. P. 
Faunthorpe, M.A., of Whitelands College, writes as follows :— 


“I very strongly dissent from the statement quoted from Mr. Spur- 
geon’s Biography. If Mr. Spurgeon was marked by any characteristic, 
it was reverence for things, names, and words sacred, and I for one do 
not believe that he ever made use of those words about S. Paul.” 


POPULAR . . _ . “Ble 
en. In connection with Mr. Devine’s article on “ Ele 


mentary Schools and National Character,’’ which 
appears in the present number, we commend to the notice of our 
readers a short article on ‘ Popular Education” in the Ethical 
World of September 23. We extract the following passage :— 


“If the public school boy is a higher type than the pupil at the 
higher-grade school, it is not because has acquired sounder or more 
useful knowledge, but because he has come under the influence of better 
teachers, . . . . As things are, the richly endowed schools can 
command the best article in the way of teachers. The public school- 
master, with his culture and liberality of thought, is not valuable 
because of, but in spite of, his classics. His recognized business is 
not so much to impart classics as character.” 


THE NATIONAL The fourth annual report of the National Trust for 


Places of Historic Interest or Natural Beauty, has 
just been issued, and is of extreme interest and importance. It 
records the work which has been accomplished during the year 
1898-9. The Trust has acquired a part of the Wicken Fen in 
Cambridgeshire. There exist in this Fen some lepidoptera which 
occur in no other part of the United Kingdom, and the prevailing 
flora are rare elsewhere. The strip of Fen which the Trust has 
been able to purchase is about two acres in extent. It is hoped 
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that when other portions come into the market the Trust will be 
able to considerably enlarge this small property. This being the 
first instance in which a property has been acquired partly on the 
ground of its scientific interest, the Council wish to point out the 
value of the work of the National Trust to all lovers of natural 
science, and to express a hope that other places of similar interest 
may in time become the property of the nation. 

Arrangements are in progress for the conveyance to the Trust 
of the site and remains of Duffield Castle. The Castle stands on 
a wooded knoll, rising sheer above the banks of the Derwent, and 
commanding the valleys of that river and the Ecclesbourne, as 
they leave the Peak Country to descend into the great plain of the 
Midlands. Through the generosity and public spirit of the Hon. 
F. Strutt and Mr. G. Strutt the Castle and grounds of about two 
acres in which it stands are to be dedicated to the public use, the 
arrangements contemplated being that the property should be vested 
in the Trust, and managed as a public recreation ground by the 
parish council, under the supervision of the Trust. 

The National Trust, through the kindness of Miss Miranda 
Hill, has the option of purchase of Idle Hill, in Kent, one of the 
points of the green sand ridges which form the most delightful 
highlands on the south of London. A large portion of the necces- 
sary sum required for the purchase of this hill has already been 
received. 

The report contains the record of much other useful work 
which has been accomplished during the year. Several projects 
which would have desecrated English scenery without benefiting 
anyone save the jobber and the speculator have been defeated, and 
and the usefulness of the Trust is extending in many directions. 
After the eloquent appeal on its behalf which Canon Rawnsley 
made in our last number, it should not be necessary for us to urge 
the claims of the Trust upon our readers, but we would remind 
them that a branch has been formed at Birmingham, with the Sec- 
retary of the Ruskin Society as honorary secretary. 
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EAKESPEARE'S This is the title of an article which is given a promi- 
LIBERALISM.” nent place in a recent issue of The New Age. We 

have frequently had occasion to admire the splendid 
service which this paper has rendered to the cause of progress and 
humanity, and this increases our regret that it should have admitted 
to its columns an article so grotesquely absurd as the one in ques- 
tion. We think one brief quotation will be sufficient to justify our 
remarks. The writer is wondering what justification Browning had 
for claiming Shakespeare as a fellow-soldier of progress, and he 
proceeds thus :—‘“ In the Merchant of Venice we have an exhibition 
of the grossest race prejudice, and there is no evidence that the 
author guessed that there was anything blameworthy in the insults 
heaped upon the Jew.” We gather from the address under his 
signature that the writer of these words is an American. We 
therefore present him with some words concerning the same play 
written by another American, the Rev. H. N. Hudson, one of the 
ablest editors of Shakespeare the world has seen :— 


““Whatever local or temporary question may have suggested the 
theme, the work strikes at once upon cords of universal and perpetual 
interest: if it fell in with any prejudices or purposes of the time, this 
was to draw men’s thoughts the more surely, because secretly, into the 
course and service of truth; to open and hold their minds, without 
letting them know it, to grave solemn lessons of wisdom and humanity ; 
thus, like a wise master builder, using the transient and popular for the 
building up of the permanent and beautiful. It is this power of causing 
that men be really elevated while thinking they are but pleased; of 
raising us above our self-ends by seemingly ministering to them; that 
often renders poetry so much more effectual for moral instruction than 
lectures or sermons: these, by telling men they ought to be better, 
are apt to foster in them the conceit that they are so; whereas the 
other, even because it does not tell them this, is more apt to make 
them so: in a word, it instructs them all the better forasmuch as it does 
not stir up in them any fancy that they have been instructed.” 
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